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William Penn’s Prayer. 


AND THOU, PHILADELPHIA, the virgin set- 
tlement of this Province, named before thou 
wert born, what love, what care, what service 
and what travail has there been to bring thee 
forth and preserve thee from such as would 
abuse and defile thee! 

“Oh, that thou mayst be kept from the 
evil that would overwhelm thee! That, faith- 
ful to the God of thy mercies, in the life of 
righteousness, thou mayst be preserved to the 
end! 

My soul prays to God for thee that thou 
mayst stand in the day of trial, that thy chil- 
dren may be blessed of the Lord, and thy 


people saved by his power. 
(In “ Pennsylvania Province and State; a History 
from 1609 to 1790.” By Dr. Albert S. Bolles.) 


They Are Chosen. to Wait on Christ Who 
Have Waited For Him. 

“‘Of what possible use am I to the world or 
in my Master’s service, tied down as I am 
here, shut in as a prisoner, or confined to this 
drudgery?’’ Such is the plaint of many an 
obscure plodder, or denied the privilege even 
of plodding because tied up to a post of 
mere waiting. It is of such a case that the 
Master said, ‘‘The Lord hath need of him.” 
His messengers found the colt tied, doing 
nothing but waiting; they brought him to the 
Master, and he was honored after his period 
of patience with being made the bearer of the 
Christ unto Zion, his holy city. ‘‘Tell ye the 
daughter of Zion,” he said; “* behold, thy 
King cometh sitting on a colt, the foal of an 
ass!’’ Of what use would the colt have been 
to him, kicking with impatience at his tied-up 
lot? The instrument who knew how to be tied 
and to wait was qualified to be enlarged in due 
time. 

“Behold, we count them happy who en- 
dure. Ye have heard of the patience of Job, 
and have seen the end of the Lord. Be ye 
also patient.”’ This is a preparation for a 
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divine service, to be conferred when the Lord 
shall select the tried and proved waiters for 
hiscall. Who that has not been obedient in 
his passive service can be trusted to be obe- 
dient in active duty? It is they who have 
been found faithful in the little that shall be 
made rulers over much. ‘* How sayest thou, 
“My way is hid from the Lord.’ ic 
They that wait on Him shall renew their 
strength —mount upward, run, and walk.’’ 

Many, impatient with our waiting position, 
would have us share their impatience and 
strike out anddo something. But even if ours 
be a tied-up Society, as a prisoner of hope it 
dares not vacate its post among the reserves, 
lest when the call comes, ‘‘I have need of 
thee,’’ it be found a deserter. No man-rid- 
den colt is needed by Him, or one spurred on 
to self-appointed service by the taunts of men; 
but one whereon never man sat and awaiting 
the voice of the Lord’s word. So the lowly 
and despised waiter is made a bearer of Christ 
the living Word to his Church, the daughter 
of Zion. Her King cometh riding on no proud 
and decorated steed, but on the beast that is 
meek and lowly. Its office may not be that of 
a gatherer of churches, but that of a Christ- 
bearer to them. Notseldom has the acknowl- 
edgment been made by pastors to members of 
our religious Society, ‘‘ The churches of Christ 
all need yours,not for your numbers or parts, but 
for your steadfast testimony to Christ as our 
direct Head and moving Spirit. The contri- 
bution which your teaching makes to the 
churches serves to keep them closer to that 
living Standard.” 

And when the day of the signal enlargement 
of Quakerdom comes, as it will come if we 
stand faithful each to his place and on the 
alert to obey every spiritual call, may we be as 
submissive as the colt was to the burden of 
the Lord to bear the witness of his spiritual 
coming as Teacher of his people Himself. 
Then the children may not hold their peace. 
If they do not cry out, the stones will. 

Preparations for greatness have as a rule 
been in solitary situations. Men who become 
the prophets of their time have dwelt as in the 
wilderness until the day of their showing 
forth unto their generation. Great prepara- 
tions for serving the tide of humanity have 
been going on in a silence with God of those 
who seemed tied to their post for a season. 


No. 7. 


The Lord hath need of the faithful obscure 


ones,—the hidden lives that are hid with 
Christ in God. And when Christ, who is their 
life, shall be manifested, then shall they 
“also with Him be manifested in glory.”’ 


A Caution for Quarterly and Other Meetings 
for Discipline. 

Between the two stages of a meeting for 
Discipline,—that of waiting on the Lord for 
devotion and that of waiting on the Lord for 
wisdom in the business,—there is no right 
divorcement. Both are under one waiting, 
one worship, one Head over all things to his 
church. The business of worship and wor- 
ship in the business are one exercise in varied 
phases. The transition between the two 
modes of engagement should not be made a 
break in spiritual service, nor should one en- 
croach on life due to both alike. 

Where one season is held at the expense of © 
the life of the other, the retrospect is not 
comfortable. There is felt a wearied sense of 
loss and disproportion having taken place 
somewhere. Let us prepare the way of the 
Lord as the important part of “‘ getting ready 
for meeting,” and approach the opening sea- 
son with gathered spirits, instant in season to 
be ‘“‘diligent in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.’’ Then there will be no 
schism in the body between the two periods of 
devotion. 

When members can be permitted to resume 
their sitting in the second part of the meeting 
without a sense of exhaustion produced by 
the first, the relish for continued communion 
remains lively, and proceedings otherwise lan- 
guid are quickened with wholesome vigor and 
interest. Let each spirit keep to its right 
place whether of receiving or of vocal re- 
sponse, and give forth the special thing asked 
for without wasting the Lord’s time, and then 
in the freshness of the same anointing the 
meeting may pass on into its second stage un- 
wearied, and animate with a zest for the af- 
fairs of Truth. He who knoweth our physi- 
cal frame and remembereth that we are dust, 
if faithfully heeded would temper the length 
of the exercises of the first meeting to the 
condition of the aged, so as not to frustrate 
the life of the second, and would keep the 
second meeting also within the bounds of due 
patience of the youth, whom to drive away 
from its counsels the Lord approveth not. 
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From Berkeley they went to St. Louis, where 
they spent a week at the World’s Fair at the 
expense of the Chinese government. Then all 
of them came to New York, where they re- 
mained a few days, awaiting the completion of 
arrangements for them in their respective 
schools. Lo Ting Yu did not come at once 
to the local school, but studied for a time in 
Boston. Finally, however, as his health began 
to fail, he was advised by a physician to seek 
a milder climate. For this purpose he chose 
New Bedford, where his friends already were. 
He entered the school some months behind in 
his work, but his friends proved to be willing 
and efficient tutors, so that he was able easily 
to go on with his work. Students Chang and 
Tsu came to America with the others, but as 
they did not know a word of English on their 
arrival, some preparation was necessary. Ac- 
cordingly they were given a year of study of 
English in New York and in 2ennsylvania 
schools respectively. They came from the 
province of Hupeh, which is situated on the 
banks of the Yang-tze river. Consequently 
the language which they speak is different from 
that of the others. The men from Hupeh speak 
what is known as Mandarin, the classic language 
of China, whereas the others speak Cantonese, 
a dialect differing from Mandarin about as 
much as Canadian French differs from Parisian. 
The two sets of Chinese here have had con- 
siderable fun trying to understand each other, 
and when in conversation are often seen to 
laugh at each other’s colloquialisms. Man- 
darin, which is considered more correct, is 
the official language of China spoken by all the 
officers of the government. An effort is now 
being made to make it common throughout 
China by having it universally taught in the 
schools. At present it is spoken more in the 
northern provinces and but little in the south. 
The province of Hupeh sends most of its men 
to Belgium and to Germany because it is cheaper 
to get education there, because of the lower 
cost of living. 

The personality of these young Chinese is 
most interesting. If they are anything at all 
they are polite. They never forget a courtesy 
or a favor and are invariably very punctilious 
in their thanks for the slightest civility. Par- 
ticularly noticeable is their well-bred con- 
sideration for their elders. Several times it 
has happened that one or more of these young 
men have been entertained at the home of the 
writer. With most surprising regularity on 
the morning following these occasions a letter 
has been forthcoming, thanking the host of 
the night before for his kindness and con- 
sideration. And most significant of all, in these 
letters they have almost never forgotten to send 
their comp/iments to the mother and father of 
their host. They are eager to learn American 
ways and customs, with the result that they 
are inveterate interrogation points. American 
etiquette, particularly our custom of removing 
the hat when meeting a woman friend, was hard 
at first for them to understand. They explain 
this on the ground that in China it is a mark 
of respect for a man to keep his head covered. 
Many other things they find exactly reversed. 
For instance, in China it is the custom when a 
marriage is to take place for the bridegroom’s 
parents to take charge of the whole affair and 
the invitations are issued to the wedding, 
worded almost exactly as ours are, with the 


at their head, whose business it is"to pick the 
deserving ones and send them abroad for study. 
Their selection, moreover, is no haphazard 
affair, but is the result of carefully arranged 
examinations; students are picked for certain 
branches of educational service abroad with 
reference to their fitness in particular matters. 
For instance, the young men who came here 
would have preferred a university training, 
but China needed men to learn the textile in- 
dustry and the need was urgent, so, as they 
had not the preparation necessary for the be- 
ginning a university education, they were the 
ones chosen. Under this system hundreds of 
students are sent out from China each year to 
the universities of the United States and Eng- 
land to acquire a classic training, to the schools 
of Belgium and Germany to study mechanical 
and railroad engineering, to the military schools 
of France and lately men to West Point to study 
western military methods. The Textile school 
in New Bedford is in a class by itself and is 
unique in that so far it is the only school of its 
kind in Massachusetts selected by the Chinese 
government to be entrusted with the education 
of its young men. 

The selection of the New Bedford Textile 
school for this purpose came about in a very 
interesting way. Two yearsago Chue Ken How, 
a son of a wealthy silk merchant in Shanghai, 
was a student at the local institution. He 
was the first of his countrymen to come here, 
and his coming was entirely a matter of his 
own choice, dictated in a measure by his de- 
sire to test the efficiency of a newly equipped 
school. Chue Ken How was a student here 
for a year, of course at his father’s expense. 
On his return to China he went at once to the 
newly appointed director of the Canton edu- 
cational board, Tao Chen Chiu, and gave him 
an account of the New Bedford Textile school 
which was most flattering to that institution. 
Chue Ken How and the new director were warm 
personal friends and at one time had held to 
each other the relation of pupil and teacher. 

What Chue told him seemed good. Conse- 
quently, when the director formulated his new 
educational system and decided to send young 
men out to learn the art of textile manufacture 
from Americans, he chose the New Bedford 
school for his purpose. Wong Lo, Tsang and 
Li were the successful candidates for the mis- 
sion, and accordingly, early in the summer of 
1904, in company with some thirty other young 
men who were leaving China also to seek em- 
ployment in American schools at the expense 
of their government, they started for San Fran- 
cisco. Tao Cheu Chen was himself a graduate 
of California University and a government stu- 
dent. Later he obtained a degree of Master 
of Science at Yale. Upon his return to China 
to take the position of Director of the edu- 
cational board of Canton he selected nearly 
forty men to come to America. The young 
men who were to come to New Bedford chose 
to learn the textile industry, as they themselves 
say, because they thought they did not know 
enough English to admit them toa university. 

The party of Chinese students which set out 
together from China remained for a while in 
California, where for two months they attended 
a private school in Berkeley. They were or- 
ganized into classes for the study of physics 
and chemistry. They were eager to learn, 
and no opportunity to do so could be neglected. 


Six Chinese Students Sent to New Bedford. 


From Arthur Brown Sherman’s Article in the “ New 
Bedford Standard.” 


Those who know China tell us that China 
means to do something for herself and by her 
own efforts to continue to unwrap herself from 
her ancient cloak of darkness. 

To know that this is true, and to see the 
extent of the ultimate meaning of such a policy, 
if carried out with a rigid determination, one 
need go no farther afield than New Bedford, 
for we have at the present time as transitory 
citizens six young men whose home is toward 
the rising sun and who are woncerful and salient 
examples of the meaning of China’s awakened 
policy of educational and industrial develop- 
ment. Four of these young men have been in 
New Bedford a year as students in the Textile 
school. The other two have been here but a 
few months and will enter the local institution 
with the opening of the fall term. They are 
men of bright ideas, full of determination to 
assimilate everything about them that is whole- 
some and at the same time useful to their 
country. There is not a shadow of a doubt 
but that when they return to China some of 
them, if not all, will play important parts in 
the rejuvenation of their native land. 

These young men whose names are Wong 
Ka Luen, Tsang Yiu Sen, Lo Ting Yu, Li Kung, 
Chang Chi Yeh and C. L. Tsu, are proteges of 
the Chinese government, sent to the United 
States by the imperial province of Canton, or 
Kwang-tung, as it is according to the Chinese 
mode of orthography, to learn American meth- 
ods of textile manufacture. The purpose in 
this procedure is to expedite China’s indus- 
trial development, for the students of to-day 
are to become the mill owners and managers 
of to-morrow. Not only will their government 
expect them to develop their own talents to 
the best advantage, but their services will be 
required in imparting to others, less favored 
than themselves, a knowledge of modern meth- 
ods of spinning and weaving cotton. The 
Chinese for centuries have known how, better 
than any other nation, to weave silks, and their 
products in this line have made ‘‘China silks’’ 
a household word the world over, but they 
have not acquired the art of weaving cottons 
to that degree of perfection with which it is 
at the present time practised in America and 
in England. American cottons are much in 
demand in China for common use, and large 
quantities of our stuffs are imported into China 
yearly. This means a vast profit to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, but of this the Chinese mean 
to deprive him. China has excellent facilities 
for gruwing cotton, labor is cheap and, if she 
only had the factories at hand for turning the 
raw material into cloth, she would revolutionize 
the cotton manufacturing industry of the world. 
The reformers in China who have at last gained 
the emperor’s ear and who have succeeded in 
gaining at least a temporary advantage over 
the empress dowager, recognize this and have 
shaped their course accordingly. China’s new 
educational system is the result. This system 
provides not noly for adequate schools for all 
who will avail themselves of the privileges 
offered but embraces a tremendous system of 
foreign education for the ambitious youth of 
China. To this end, educational boards have 
been formed in all the provinces with able men 
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We believe that Congress at an early date 
should enact legislation requiring all Indian 
children of school age and in good health to 
attend some school. 

This Conference expresses its hearty appre- 
ciation and approval of the very decided stand 
taken by the Senate of the United States at 
its last session in favor of the continued 
maintenance of prohibition in the State of 
which it was proposed to make Indian Terri- 
tory a part, and urges that there shall be no 
receding from the position upon prohibition, 
then taken by the Senate. 

The Conference hereby resolves that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed by the Chair, with 
power to increase their own number, with au- 
thority to issue an address to the churches on 
the necessity of more of Christian work among 
the Indians and in the Indian neighborhoods. 

The Conference has noted with gratification 
the rapid progress of the educational work of 
the Government in the Philippine Islands, 
especially along agricultural and industrial 
lines, and the efforts made to further indus- 
trial progress by the building of harbor works 
and the promotion of telegraphs and railways. 
We urge that Congress take the next step 
toward the furtherance of Philippine pros- 
perity by the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of the Executive toward freedom of trade 
with the United States. 

We also wish particularly to urge upon the 
attention of the Government the wisdom of con- 
sidering the difference between the civiliza- 
tion of all our insular territories and that of 
the United States, with the resulting need of 
giving especial heed to the recommendations 
of the men there in charge, even as concerns 
matters so important as those of forms of 
government, coastwise traffic, or immigration. 


THE PRIESTLY CLASS SUPERSEDED BY 
Curist.—So far the priest of the old dispen- 
sation! What can be said of the priest of the 
new? This, at least, that to the early Chris- 
tian conception he was out of place because 
no longer necessary. The Epistle to the He- 
brews is conclusive on this point. The chief 
function of the priest is sacrifice; indeed, the 
idea of sacrifice is involved in the very name, 
while this book tells us that the days of sac- 
rifice are past, since that which they symbol- 
ized has come; that Christ having suffered, 
“there remains now no more sacrifice for 
sin,’’ and where there is no more sacrifice 
there is no more need of the priest. If it be 
said that the office of the priest is intermedi- 
ary between God and man remained, that were 
to contradict one of the first principles of 
Christianity, and close again the way which 
Christ had opened for every soul of man direct 
to the Father. It is true that one of the 
Apostles, speaking to Christian converts, calls 
them ‘‘a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices;’’ but here he is speaking of, as 
well as to, every member of the Christian 
Church; there is no exclusiveness and no 
trace of any sacerdotal element in this. Go- 
ing further back, we say if our Lord ever 
made any appointments of a permanent nature 
for his Church, this one thing is certain, that 
nothing of a priestly character is even once 
mentioned by Him, and in the enumeration of 
the various offices in the early Church as de- 
tailed in the Acts of the Apostles, and inci- 
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dentally referred to in the various Epistles, 
not once is any office of a priestly nature 
either named or even inferred.—W. Cooper, 
in Australian Friend. 


Extracts from | John Knox. 


1543.—Passed an act of Parliament giving 
permission to all to read the Scriptures in 
their own tongue. 

1557.—Among others, God now of late 
days hath so triumphed in the death of a ten- 
der child of 16 years of age, that the very 
blind people are compelled to confess that 
the mighty power of God worketh above na- 
ture with the sufferers, and openly fighteth 
against their enemies. This young gentle- 
man, condemned to be burnt quick, was laid 
upon a manner of a wheel above the fire, his 
face upward; but as God’s good pleasure 
and providence was, his tongue was not cut 
out, but a great piece of wood was put in 
his mouth, bound with a cord behind his neck. 
When the fire had so long burnt that the cord 
was consumed, and so the stick fell forth of 
his mouth, he began, when no life appeared to 
have remained, most comfortably to sing the 
40th Psalm of David, having this beginning: 
“* Patiently have I abiden the Lord, who is 
eternal, and He hath inclined Himself unto 
me and hath heard my cry. He hath delivered 
me from the horrible pit; yea, from the pit of 
Dolour, and hath placed my feet upon a sure 
rock. He hath put a new song in my mouth; 
yea, a thanksgiving unto our God; many, see- 
ing this, shall fear the Lord and put their 
trust in Him. Blessed is the man that set- 
teth his hope on the Lord and turneth not 
unto the proud and unto such as go about 
with lies.’’ And did so proceed unto the end 
of the Psalm, at the last verse whereof he 
rendered his spirit, as it had been without 
pain, to the great and most singular comfort 
of all faithful, and to the fear, confusion and 
shame of those cruel tyrants. 

1872.—When a pious gentlewoman began 
to praise God for what he had been, he 
turned on her with, “Tongue! tongue! lady; 
flesh of itself is ever proud and needs no 
means to esteem itself.”’ On another occa- 
sion, coming out of a fit of abstraction, in 
which he had exhibited signs of deep distress, 
he said: ‘*I have before this sustained many 
conflicts in this frail life and many assaults 
from Satan, but at this time that roaring lion 
hath most furiously attacked me and put 
forth all his strength, that he might devour 
and make an end of me at once. Often be- 
fore hath he placed my sins before my eyes, 
often tempted me to despair, often has he en- 
deavored to entangle me with the allurements 
of the world; but, these weapons being broken 
by the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word 
of God, he could accomplish nothing. But 
now he has attacked me in another way; for 
the cunning serpent has endeavored to per- 
suade me that | have merited heaven itself 
and a blessed immortality by the faithful dis- 
charge of the ministerial office committed to 
me. But blessed be God, who suggested to 
me those passages of Scripture by which I 
was able to grapple with him and extinguish 
this fiery dart, among which were these: 
“ What hast thou that thou hast not received?’ 
and, ‘By the grace of God I am what I am;’ 


and, ‘Not I, but the grace of God in me;’ 
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and thus being vanquished he went away; 
wherefore I give thanks to my God by Jesus 
Christ, who was pleased to grant me the victory. 
I am firmly persuaded that he will not attack 
me further, but that in a short time, without 
any great bodily pain and without any distress 
of mind, I shall exchange this mortal and 
miserable life for an immortal and blessed 
life through Jesus Christ.” 

1572.—On 9th of Eleventh Month was 
his last day in public, and the 24th was his 
last day on earth. This last day he caused 
his wife to read First Corinthians, 15th verse, 
and when it was ended exclaimed: “ Is not 
that a comfortable chapter?’’ At 5 o’clock 
he said to her again: “‘Go read where I cast 
my first anchor,’’ meaning John 17th. It 
was late at night before the last struggle set 
in. Hearing him give a long sigh anda sob, 
his servant Richard sat down before the bed 
and said: ‘* Now, sir, the time that you have 
long called to God for, to-wit, an end of your 
battle, is come, and seeing all natural power 
now fails, remember upon whose comfortable 
promises, which oftentimes you have shown us 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, yourest. That we 
may understand and know that you hear us, 
make us some sign.’ And so he lifted up 
one hand and immediately thereafter rendered 
his spirit, sleeping away without pain about 
eleven at night. ‘*In this manner,” as the 
faithful Richard remarks, ‘‘departed this 
man of God, the light of Scotland, the com- 
fort ot the Kirk within the same, the mirror 
of godliness; yea, a pattern and example to 
all true ministers in purity of life, soundness 
of doctrine and boldness in rebuke of wicked- 
ness.’”’ No better inscription could have 
been placed on his tombstone than the sen- 
tence of the Regent Morton, uttered at the 
side of the upen grave, ‘‘ Here lies one who 
never feared the face of man.”’ 


None of the other Reformers went so far in 
confining the arrangements of the Church to 
what is actually prescribed in the Scriptures. 
Others were content with holding that noth- 
ing could be admitted into the Church which 
was forbidden in the Bible, but Knox de- 
manded a positive sanction out of Scripture 
for everything which he would admit. The 
two outstanding features of his teaching were 
the exaltation of the Spirit of God above the 
authority of Fathers aud Councils and the ex- 
altation of Christ above the Means of Grace. 
He taught that there is for the individual di- 
rect access to God through Christ, and com- 
batted the notion that this can be mediated 
only through the Priest or the Church. 

A. Fi 

Malvern, Tenth Month 9th, 1905. 

A MAN must not choose his neighbor; he 
must take the neighbor that God sends him. 
In him, whoever he be, lies hidden or revealed 
a beautiful brother. The neighbor is just the 
man who is next to you at the moment. This 
love of our neighbor is the only door out of 
the dungeon of self.—George Macdonald. 


REBELLION, therefore, in children was made 
death by God’s law, and in the people, the next 
sin to idolatry, which is renouncing of God, 
the great parent of all.—Penn. 
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and families in Ohio, Indiana and Iowa, generally 
in company with William Test. They have found 
much openness wherever their lot was cast, and a 
large field of inquiry for the old paths and original 
principles of our profession. A meeting at West 
Branch, Iowa, held on the twenty-fifth of Tenth 
Month, was to close B. P. Brown’s service on this 
journey, and he would leave for his home on that 
evening. 


Science and Industry. 

“ Metuops and Costs of Gravel and Placer 
Mining in Alaska,” is the title of a bulletin 
(No. 263) of C. W. Purington, published for 
gratuitous distribution by the U. 8. Geologi- 
cal Survey, Washington, D.C. As a compar- 
ative study of mining methods this is likely to 
be a valuable and permanent contribution to 
ne eaneciae North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends (Con- 
servative) convenes at Cedar Grove, Northampton 
Co., N. C., Eleventh Month 11th. Meeting for 
ministers and elders day preceding at 2 o'clock 
p.M. Friends wishing to attend from the North, 
East and West should go to Baltimore, Md., take 
Old Bay Line steamer at the foot of Light Street, 
which leaves there 6.30 pP. M., arrives at Ports- 
mouth, Va., next morning, in time to take the train 
from there to Woodland, which arrives there about 
noon same day. For further information address 
B. P. Brown, George, N. C. 





STINGLESS BEES.—A race of bees has been 
brought to this country—as an experiment by 
the United States Government—that has been 
found the gentlest in the world, says Country 
Life in America. The one great drawback to 
bee-keeping for most people has been the fear 
of stings, but recent experiments at Wash- 
ington, D. C., have proved the Caucasian bees 
to be the most remarkable bees in existence 
for their gentleness. We donot mean by this 
that the bees are stingless, for they possess 
this organ so necessary to their welfare, but 
so seldom do they resort to its use that they 
are for all practical purposes non-stinging. 





Our Yearly Meeting commenced on the 11th and 
closed on the 17th instant. We had the very ac- 
ceptable company of many of our friends belong- 
ing to Ohio Yearly Meeting, also Benjamin P. 
Brown from North Carolina and Cyrus W. Harvey 
and Ephraim Bowles from Kansas Yearly Meeting. 
It seems difficult to express the wonderful mani- 
festation of the Great Head of the Church among 
us throughout the various sittings, for which we 
ought to feel very thankful. 





Every Atom IN Motion.—If a drop of 
water, says Lord Kelvin, were enlarged to the 
size of the earth, the molecules of water would 
be of a size intermediate between that of a 


cricket ball and of a marble. A scientist in Jesse NEcus. 


























ficiency of normal amusement. 


the London Illustrated News remarks: 

‘*But each molecule contains three atoms, 
two being of hydrogen and one of oxygen, 
this combination giving us the chemical con- 
stitution of water (H 2 0). There is a triple 
star here, as it were, and the three atoms in 
each molecule execute ‘some sort of dance 
which can not be exactly described.’ The 
universe of apparently stolid dead material is 
one in reality of active movement. Nothing 
remains fixed and stable. All is change and 
motion. The world is a whirligig of atoms, 
whose movements and their rate depend on 
their precise and exact constitutions. 

“Such is part of the view we find science 
revealing to us of the ultimate constitution of 
matter. It is a very wonderful glimpse we 
thus obtain—the molecules, and the atoms, 
and the incessant motion which everywhere 
exist—so incessant and so universal, indeed, 
that we may well figure to ourselves a uni- 
verse which, in all its parts, is in this sense 
alive.’’ 


THEREFORE be faithful to God, and mind 
that which is committed to you, as faithful 
servants, laboring in love; some threshing, 
and some plowing, and some to keep the 
sheep. * He that can receive this let him; and 
all to watch oyer one another in the Spirit of 
God.—George Fox's Ppistle, 1652. 





Items Concerning the Society. 

Theophilus Waldmeier and his wife have left 

Philadelphia and were to sail from New York this 
week on their way to Syria. 





Sarah E. Hallock and Frelove Pyle arrived on 
the Oceanic on the 25th ultimo after four months 
religious service in Great Britain and Ireland. 
They met with a cordial reception in that land and 
were enabled to accomplish their prospect to the 
relief of their minds. They have been present at 
a few meetings in and near Philadelphia. 





Sincerely thy Friend, 
West Brancu, lowa, Tenth Month 25, 1905. 





The third annual meeting of the Friends’ City 
Home Association was held last week, Fourth-day 


evening. The managers reported that during last 
year there had been twenty permanent boarders, 


while eighty-eight persons had been temporarily ac- 


commodated at the home. The object of the associa- 


tion is to provide a place of residence with home- 
like surroundings for Friends from a distance. 
Plans were discussed for enlarging the work of the 
association, either by moving into larger quarters 
or erecting a new building, but no definite conclu- 
sion was decided upon. 





The subjects presented in the Conference al- 
alluded to in our last week’s editorial to promote 
the study of the history and doctrines of Friends, 
and held in Western District Meeting-house Tenth 
Month 23rd, were: 

1. How shall we organize and maintain a Friends’ 
Reading Circle or Quaker Round Table? (Edith 
Bellows, Walter W. Haviland, Rachel Alsop Carter). 

2. Why should Friends be interested in this work? 
(Alfred C. Garrett). 

3. How shall we interest our children in the So- 
ciety of Friends? (Anna K. Cadbury, Eliza Stokes 
Nicholson). 

4. EVENING SEssion.— What are the elements in 
the life of to-day that most retard the growth of 
Quakerism? (Eleanor C. Emlen, J. Harvey Borton). 

5, How is Philadelphia Yearly Meeting dealing 
with the problems of the Society of Friends? (Wal- 
ter L. Moore). 

6. Adaptability of Quakerism to present-day 
problems. (Isaac Sharpless). 

An interesting session of the Friends’ Educational 
Association was held on Tenth Month 28th, at 140 
N. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

Anna Moore, of Westtown School, daughter of 
the late Joseph Moore, of Earlham College, de- 
scribed the proceedings and enriching thought of 
Friends’ Educational Conference held at Richmond, 
Indiana. 

William F. Overman, principal of Moorestown 





“Physiology from a Temperance Standpoint,” 


was the subject treated by Joseph Walton, prin- 
cipal of the George School, Pa. 
ecdotes he showed the difference between school 
knowledge of the action of alcohol and tobacco on 
the physical system, and a moral purpose to heed 
it by abstinence. 
cesses and three deficiencies, he described the in- 
fluences that operate to frustrate our Temperance 
teaching: 


By telling an- 


Under the head of three ex- 


1. Excess of clothing and deficiency of bathing. 


These work together in clogging the system and 
so begetting yearning and unhealthy appetites 
which have recourse to stimulants, narcotics, and 
intoxicants. 


2. Excess of food and deficiency of sleep. A 


system corrupted with undue nourishment carries 
this as a drag on its life, and craves artificial in- 
citements to whip it on with its load. Late hours 
followed by a definite hour cutting short the sleep 
rob it of its restoring work. S:metimes the body 
grows at the expense of mental faculties, some- 
times an overgrown mind and an imbecile body, is 
the result of the abnormal work of excess of food 
with deficiency of sleep. Diseased appetites are 
nurtured by this abuse of the constitution. 
months of country, or mountains, or seashore are 
clamored for every year to overcome nine months’ 
excess of food, loss of sleep, or complexity of 
living. 


Three 


3. Our tendency to excess of company and de- 
An abnormal in- 
clination to social excitement is fostered. Over- 
much entertainment by nurse and family, without 
getting the power to play alone, leaves one with- 
out resources for entertainment when he goes out 
into the world to stand alone, and makes him an 
easy prey to theatres, balls, cards, dances. Great 
men have learned some of the art of greatness by 
learning to play alone, and so to work alone, and to 
follow their course of Providence independently. 
Accordingly one who struggles to teach the evils 
of nicotine and alcohol, struggles against the age 
and modern society. 

If we sin against our bodies, we sin against our 
own happiness and that of children’s children. 

“ Notes on a High Class English Boarding School 
were given by J. Henry Bartlett, as he had been 
privileged in the past summer to observe such a 
school. He described how every fraction of the 
boys’ time from their rising in the morning to their 
bed-time at night was scheduled for its special 
performances. One effect of such unrelenting drill 
in this school was seen in the boys’ invariably 
gentlemanly behavior. Professor Hondi, from 
Japan, who showed a lively interest in all the ad- 
dresses given, remarked in conversation after- 
wards that such a system of minute daily surveil- 
lance of boys during their education might seem 
to Americans artificial, but it is the usual course 
in his country. When reminded that it was such 
training that had engendered the military disci- 
pline of the Japanese by which they had overcome 
in battles, he said, “ Yes, it has given us the dis- 
cipline, but the American way promotes greater 
individuality.” 


—_—_—_ 


Gathered Notes. . 


In order, as he says, that the people of New York 
may not forget that there is a God in Heaven, an 
anonymous individual has caused to be painted in 
large, bold letters on one of the big advertising 
signs on a house-top at the Brooklyn end of the 
bridge the following verse from the Scriptures:— 

“God commendeth His love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.”— 
Romans, v, 8. 

The text, which occupies a billboard twenty-five 


| feet long and eight feet high, facing the bridge on 


Academy, presented his notes on the 1905 National | the south curve into Sands Street, was viewed to- 
Education Association Meeting held last summer , day, Tenth Month 24th, for the most part with 
at Asbury Park, introducing some fine selections exclamations of astonishment, by 500,000 persons 
of sentiments there delivered. ; who passed across the structure. 





Benjamin P. Brown, of Woodland, N. C., has 
been away from home six weeks visiting meetings 
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On Tenth Month 25th, 1855, fifty years ago, The 
Independent published the following welcome news 
under the title of “Civilizing:” 

“The Freshmen of Yale College this year decline 
to challenge the Sophomores to a football contest, 
by a majority of one-fifth of the class. The Reg- 
ister says that the reasons given for the discontin- 
uance of the custom were, that the contestants 
were exposed to severe casualties; there was no 
display of skill, but simply a trial of brute force; 
that such rough and tumble sport was beneath the 
dignity of gentlemen; there was nothing in favor 
of it, save that it-was an old and long established 
custom.” 

If the present agitation against football succeeds 
in abolishing the game, we will be exactly where 
we were fifty years ago. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH SERVICE. 
—Having lately quoted the language of the first 
paragraph which follows, we now give with it a 
Russian priest’s answer to it:— 

“In this Russian service, of course, no one un- 
derstood what was said, not even the Russians 
themselves, as the whole of it was in the ancient 
ecclesiastical Slavonic tongue. As the Romish 
Church addresses the Lord in Latin, so do the 
Greeks use this Slavonic language.” 

This is not true. 1. Our ecclesiastical Slavonic 
tongue is the original of modern Russian, Servian, 
Slavonian, and of other branches of the Slavic 
world. 2. Every Russian, even children (of school 
age), understands well the real text and meaning 
of all prayers in Slavonic, excluding, perhaps, not 
many expressions which are lost for living use and 
are not fitting for ordinary practice. 3. Easy to 
be understood, this Slavonic language has, besides, 
immense dignity of words, and is sanctified as 
proper church language by long ecclesiastical 
usage. 4. Tocompare the use of the Latin tongue 
in the Roman Church and of Slavonic in the Rus- 
sian is, then, far from consistency and knowledge 
of true conditions of things, because the chief rule 
of the Eastern Church (which combines Russia, 
Greece, Jerusalem, Antiochia, etc.) is to say the 
divine services in the language of the people for 
whom the services are intended; in Japan we cele- 
brate and preach in Japanese, in China in Chinese, 
in Alaska in the native tongue of the Aleutians, 
and in some churches of America in English, al- 
ways according to the needs and understanding of 
the congregation. 5. Russians do not understand 
Greek, and Greeks do not understand the Russian; 
so in a Greek church you never hear one word of 
the Slavonic tongue, and vice versa; yet both are 
of the same Eastern Catholic confession. 

A. HoToviTzky, 
Dean of the Russian St. Nicholas Cathedral. New 
York, Ninth Month 24, 1905. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.—The President left New Orleans on 
the 26th inst. returning to Washington by sea. During 
his voyage of four days he has been in communication 
with the land at different points by means of wireless 
telegraphy. At Pensacola the vessel upon which he was 
on, was heard from by wireless telegrapby when it was 
about 300 miles away, and subsequently messages were 
exchanged from the vessel to different points along the 
Gulf and the Atlantic coasts. 

In a divorce case in Broookly, N. Y., Justice Wm. J. 
Gaynor of the Supreme Court, disclaims the right of a 
court to sever the union between man and wife. In 
charging the jury he said : 

“T charge you that so far as concerns any religious or 
sacramental or Church bond existing between these peo- 
ple we have nothing whatever to do with it. 

“If there is a bond of matrimony between these people 
which, acording to Church law, cannot be severed until 
death severs it, we leave that bond scrupulously alone. 

“They are just as much bound by it after we get 
through with them as they were before. We do not 
sever it, we do not break it, and that is something that 
seems to me is very generally misunderstood.” 

President Eliot of Harvard University has recently 
published an article respecting the game of football in 
which he says : 


THE FRIEND. 


“The game of football has become seriously injurious 
to rational academic life in American schools and col- 
leges, and it is time that the public, especially the educa- 
ted public, should understand and take into earnest con- 
sideration the objections to this game. 

“Some of the lesser objections to the game are its ex- 
treme publicity, the large proportion of injuries among the 
players, the absorption of the undergraduate mind in the 
subject for two months,and the disproportionate exaltation 
of the football hero in the college world. The crude and 
vociferous criticism, blame and praise which fall to the 
lot of the football player can be of no possible advantage 
to any young man at the opening of his active life; on 
the contrary, they keep before him an untrustworthy and 
unwholesome standard of public approval or disapproval. 

“If a college or university is primarily a place for 
training men for honorable, generous and efficient ser- 
vice to the community at large, there ought not to be 
more than one opinion on the question whether a game, 
played under the actual conditions of football, and with 
the barbarous ethics of warfare, can be a useful element 
in the training of young men for such high service. The 
essential thing for university youth to learn is the differ- 
ences between practising generously a liberal art and 
driving a trade or winning a fight, no matter how.” 

Governor Pennypacker has requested President Roose- 
velt to make a full investigation into the condition of the 
Enterprise National Bank of Allegheny City, in order to 
ascertain the cause of the recent failure. This request 
has been complied with and certain skilful officials have 
been instructed to make a thorough examination. 

An Anti-Cigarette League has been formed in Chicago, 
which is planning an aggressive campaign all over the 
country, and is asking for active co-operation in suppres- 
sing cigarette smoking among boys. 

During his recent visit in the Southern States, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt visited the Tuskegee Institute for the 
education of colored youth under care of Booker T. Wash- 
ington. He was greatly pleased with the school, and in 
the course of some remarks to its inmates, he said: 

“The work of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute is a matter of the highest practical importance 
to both the white man and the black man, and well worth 
the support of both races alike in the South and in the 
North. 

“Your fifteen hundred students are not only being 
educated in head and heart, but also trained to industrial 
efficiency, for from the beginning Tuskegee has placed 
especial emphasis upon the training of men and women 
in agriculture, mechanics and household duties. 

“ The professional and mercantile avenues to success 
are overcrowded. For the present the best chance of 
success awaits the intelligent worker at some mechanical 
trade or on a farm; for this man will almost certainly 
achieve industrial independence. 

“In the interest of humanity, of justice and of self- 
protection, every white man in America, no matter where 
he lives, should try to help the negro to help himself. It 
is in the interest and for the protection of the white man 
to see that the negro is educated. It is not only the 
duty of the white man, but it is to his interest, to see 
that the negro is protected in property, in life and in all 
his legal rights.” 

The New York Central Railroad has lately given an 
order for the construction of freight cars which it is said 
exceeds that lately given by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The total of freight cars ordered so far this year is 
225,000. The largest number of freight cars ever 
ordered in a single year before was 195,000 cars in 1902. 

The undergrond railroad in New York City has been in 
operation about one year, during which time it is re- 
ported to have carried 106,000,000 passengers at the 
fare of five cents each. 

ForEIGN.—The feeling of unrest throughout Russia ap- 
pears to have developed into a general disposition to re- 
volt against the constituted authorities, and great appre- 
hension exists in many of the large cities and industrial 
centres. A despatch says in a late interview with Witte; 
the Emperor asked Count Witte to speak frankly, and 
after listening to the statesman’s exposure of the situa- 
tion he appeared to have been utterly unnerved by the 
deplorable state of affairs, and cried out that he was 
weary of the struggle and felt like leaving all and fleeing 
to Darmstadt. Count Witte, however, told the Emperor 
that, in his opinion, not even a republic could now save 
Russia from danger of anarchy. It was the Emperor’s 
duty to the people and the country to face the situation 
by meeting their wishes, namely, to abrogate the auto- 
cratic power and grant a Constitution by creating a Min- 
istry responsible alike to the Crown and the representa- 
tives of the nation. The Emperor finally accepted, re- 
questing Count Witte to draft a project which in skeleton 
form he approved when the Court agreed to accept the 
Premiership on condition that he could name the Minis- 
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ters, and that they should report only through himself as 
head of the Cabinet. 

A prominent member of the Emperor’s Council is re- 
ported to have lately said: “The situation ie a grievous 
and a painful one, and I see no way out of it except by 
the employment of armed force. Please do not misunder- 
stand me. I look upon the prospect with tears, but it is 
becoming more and more evident that the troops will be 
compelled to fire. I can see no other possible outcome. 
The revolutionists and terrorists are absolutely bent on 
forcing a conflict upon us, and nothing we can do will 
satisfy them. The extension of the suffrage and the right 
of assembly will be nothing to them. They are determined 
to have bloodshed, and we cannot avoid the issue. It is 
a frightful disease from which Russia is suffering, and, 
= and painful as it is, the Government must act with 

orce.” 

The Russian railroad strike has paralyzed traffic, and 
has isolated every important commercial centre of Eu- 
ropean Russia. 

In St. Petersburg, it is said, all the families who can 
afford it have hastened to lay in supplies and stand a 
siege. The suffering falls the heaviest on the poor. All 
the bakers sold out their bread before noon. The meat 
dealers have been ordered by the revolutionists not to de- 
liver meat to the troops, under pain of death, and conse- 
quently the soldiers are living on canned food. The in- 
habitants of Moscow are already feeling the effects of the 
strike in the increased prices of food and they are even 
confronted by famine. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 28th says: The 
situation, with all of its appalling potentialities, remains 
unchanged. The nation is still in passive revolt, and the 
Government is incapable of enforcing even the semblance 
of authority. The one ray of light so far is that there 
has been no wholesale bloodshed. The Government has 
paused before making a blunder which would have been 
irreparable, and the various public meetings which have 
assembled have not been dispersed. 

On the afternoon of the 30th ult., the Czar issued a 
manifesto, granting many of the reforms which the peo- 
ple have demanded. 

An invention is reported to have been made in Germany 
to enable the pilot of a ship, in foggy weather, to discover 
the nearness of another vessel, even if the pilot of the 
other vessel neglects to give signals by which he could 
make himself heard. The apparatus works automatically, 
so that after it is once adjusted nothing has to be done 
until a ship is discovered by it, when, by a most simple 
manual action, the nearness of the other ship can be dis- 
closed. The invention is based on the principle that elec- 
tric waves, such as are used by wireless telegraphy, are 
reflected the moment they strike metallic objects in their 
course, while otherwise they continue on their journey. 

The Jewish year-book, lately issued in London, gives 
the total number of Jews in the world as about 11,000, 
000. In Palestine only 12 per cent. of the people are of 
that race. In the United States the ratio is about 2 per 
cent. In New York City it rises to almost 20, which is 
about ten times what it is in London or Paris and five 
times what it is in Berlin. 
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NOTICES. 


A woman desires position in an institution, school or 
private family. Upstairs work and sewing preferred, or 
as companion to widow or single woman. 

Address, THE FRIEND. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.48 and 4.32P.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. EpwArRD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. 
—Open on week-days from 9 A. M. to 1 Pp. M. and from 2 
P. M. to 6 P. M. 

Among the books recently added are the following: 

Bac.Ley, W. C.—Educative Process. 

BaiLey, L. H.—Outlook to Nature. 

BRAITHWAITE, J. B.—Memoirs of Anna Braithwaite. 

Browne, G. W.—St. Lawrence River, 

BrumBaucH, M. G.—Making of a Teacher. 

Carr, Mary.—Thomas Wilkinson. 

ForBes, J. T.—Socrates. 

Harvey, T. E.—Rise of the Quakers. 

Jenks, Tudor.—In the Days of Milton. 

Jenkins, C. F.—Washington in Germantown. 

Pace, T. N.—The Negro. 

TAYLor, M. H.—On Two Continents. 

Tuomas, A. B.—Richard H. Thomas, M. D.—Life and 
Letters. 





